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Floyd now reported that he had been talking to Fitz-John Porter,
who had returned the previous day. That officer recommended that
there be a change of commanders. Gardner was sixty-seven and lax.
He was comfortably housed away from the fortifications and not very
observant; discipline too had deteriorated. He was Boston-born, and
though his sympathies were southern it might be better at this time of
crisis to have a southern officer. Floyd endorsed Porter's report and
gave his view that the forts should be defended but not reenforced. All
then agreed that there should be no overt act to stir up the Carolinians,
and that a younger, more vigilant officer of southern background should
be put in Gardner's place. Major Robert Anderson of Kentucky was
chosen to command the forts and a native Charlestonian, Colonel
Benjamin Huger, was made superintendent of the arsenal. Nothing
further need be done until these officers were settled and could report.21
The next week the cabinet resumed debate on general policy. The
President wanted to decide between issuing a proclamation and ex-
pressing himself in his message. He called for Black's report, which
the Attorney General supplied in an unfinished state. The law officer
had not pulled his punches. He was emphatic that "the Union is neces-
sarily perpetual. ... It can meet, repel and subdue all those who rise
against it.*' His only concession was his opinion that the federal gov-
ernment could not "obliterate a single commonwealth from the map"
or "declare indiscriminate war against all the inhabitants" of one. He
gave much space to a denunciation of the political interests which had
precipitated the crisis, with particular severity against the secessionists
and the Republicans. Such sentiments Cobb and Thompson opposed
as too inflammatory; they became more determined in their opposition
to a proclamation. Buchanan thus discovered that there was no sup-
port among his cabinet for a proclamation; even Black thought the
message the proper medium for the President's views. The idea there-
fore was given up, and attention focused on the report to Congress.22
For several days there was hot discussion in the President's office,
at dinner tables, and, in fact, wherever two or more of the administra-
tion were met. Black and Cass declared'unequivocally that there was
no right of secession; it was clearly unconstitutional. The Attorney
General marshaled his arguments in such a formidable and disconcert-